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Into a compact party with a continuous life. But this
result depends on the fact that the ministers hold to-
gether and stand before the Chamber as a united and
inseparable body. If they do not do so, any member of
the Chamber may bear allegiance to one of them alone,
and thus each minister may have his own band of fol-
lowers who support his colleagues only provisionally;
and in that case the governmental majority will not be
a party, but a collection of separate groups, bound
together by a more or less precarious alliance. In
almost all the states on the continent this is true to
some extent; and the various methods of parliament-
ary procedure already mentioned, together with certain
peculiarities of condition and temperament among the
people, have tended to foster it. The English parlia-
mentary practice has been generally followed so far as
the form is concerned, for the whole cabinet habitually
resigns on a hostile vote in the Chamber;1 but in sub-
stance the ministers are by no means jointly responsible,
because as soon as they have resigned a new cabinet is
formed, which often contains several members of the
old one. This state of things has been especially
marked in Italy, and Depretis developed it so far as to
make scapegoats of his colleagues instead of resigning
himself, when the Chamber voted against the cabinet
of which he was the head. The result is that every
prominent political leader, instead of being a member

1 This rule is not as strictly observed in Italy as elsewhere, the res-
ignation of a single minister on an adverse vote in Parliament being
not uncommon. Two ministers resigned in this way in 1871, one in
1873, one in 1879, two in 1885, two in 1888, and an undeMecretary in
1890.